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IT  is  not  a  little  remarkable^  that  F.  A.  Wolf,  in  his  well- 
known  chapters  on  the  date  of  Greek  Writing/  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  not  indeed  from  any  actual  evi* 
dence  (which  does  not  exist),  but  from  probability,  that 
Prose-writing  was  known  and  practised  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Pei^sistratus,  if  not  even  of  Solon,  should  have  over- 
looked certain  facts  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  brief  trea- 
tise to  indicate.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say  of 
so  great  and  learned  a  man,  that  he  had  not  been  struck  by 
the  force  of  some  negative  arguments,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  have  considerable  weight  in  determining  this  curious  and 
interesting  question.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  erroneousness  of  the  popular 
opinion  (which  is  still  maintained  by  some),^  that  the 
Homeric  poems  were  either  at  first,  or  at  some  period  not 
very  long  afterwards,  written  down,  that  he  thought,  in 
controverting  this  opinion,  he  was  making  a  somewhat 
startliug  statement,  when  he  raised  the  question  if  any 
MSS.  of  literary  works  existed  till  after  B.C.  550.''  But 
even  this  concession  (as  it  seems  to  me)  places  the  practice 
of  book-writing  earlier  by  a  century  at  least  than  the  actual 
evidence  justifies  us  in  doing.      ''  I  willingly  grant  ^^  (says 

^  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,  §§  xii. — xx. 

2  As  by  Franz,  in  chap.  iv.  of  "  Elementa  Epigraphices  Graecae," 
where  he  avows  his  belief  in  a  written  Homer  in  the  earhest  times, 
as  well  as  in  the  traditional  "Library  of  Peisistratus "  (p.  31). 

^  "  Si  novi  generis  scribendi  auctores  perhibentur  ii  soli,  qui  justa 
volmnina  condere  instituerunt,  ut  Cadmus  Milesius,  Pherecydes  Syrius 
et  alii,  Pisistratidis  aequales  (in  hoc  enim  manifesto  omnis  antiqua 
fama  convenit)  :  id  magno  est  argumento,  lihrorum  confedionem  et 
apud  lones  et  apud  reliquos  Graecos  hac  ipsa  aetate  priorem  non 
fuisse."  (Prolog,  xvii.  p.  73.) 
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Wolf,  p.  70)  "  that  some  time  before  the  age  of  Solon  this 
art  began  to  come  gradually  into  use  at  Athens  by  the  labour 
and  pains  of  a  few  private  persons ;  nay,  I  doubt  not  that 
there  were  men  of  more  than  the  average  cleverness  who 
did  this  {i.e.  wrote  literature)  in  the  other  states, — for  in- 
stance, in  Ionia  and.  Magna  Graecia, — in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  B.C.,  and  that  some  poets  in  the  earliest 
Olympiads  followed  them,  if,  indeed,  they  did  not  originate 
the  art,  such  as  Asius,  Eumelus,  Arctinus,  not  to  mention 
Archilochus,  Alcman,  and  others/'  He  adds,  "  Yet  if  we 
look  to  Greece  generally,  and  the  practice  of  writing  books, 
the  history  of  Greek  art  shows  that  we  must  not  carry  it 
back  beyond  the  age  of  Thales,  Solon,  Peisistratus,  and  that 
of  the  so-called  (Seven)  Wise  Men/' 

Professor  Mahaffy,  in  his  "  History  of  Classical  Greek 
Literature ''  (vol.  i.  p.  58),  seems  to  confound  biblio- 
graphy with  stone-cut  or  metal-plate  writings,  though  the 
two  things  have  little  or  nothing  in  common.  *'  The  asser- 
tion of  the  late  dissemination  of  writing  in  Greece  has  been 
disproved,''  he  says,  "  by  the  actual  existence  of  old  inscrip- 
tions.'' And  Dr.  Hayman,  unconscious,  as  it  seems,  of  the 
very  strong  negative  argument  founded  on  the  absence  of 
terms  for  writing  materials,  makes  the  singular  assertion, 
*'The  testimony  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  (!)  to  Cadmus  the 
historian  having  ivritten,  seems  to  me  decisive,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  set  against  it."      (Journ.  of  Phil.  xv.  p.  137.) 

Of  course,  I  am  very  well  aware  that  a  much  greater 
antiquity  is  now  claimed  by  some  for  Greek  writing  than 
had  hitherto  been  accepted.  Professor  Sayce  ^  believes 
that  certain  marks  and  scratches  on  the  clay  balls  (whorls) 
found  at  Hissarlik  are  "  Cypriote "  letters ;  and  for  these 
Dr.  Schliemann  claims  (though  on  conjecture  only)  an 
antiquity  of  from  1200  to  1500  B.C.  Although  I  am  my- 
self satisfied,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  numerous 
devices  on  these  balls,  that  the  supposed  letters  are  only 
rude  and  fanciful  patterns,  and  are  not  letters  at  all,  I  am 
^  Appendix  iii.  pp.  691-705  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  "  Ilios." 
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not  tbe  less  aware  that  the  weight  of  authority  seems  against 
me,  Professor  Max  Miiller  accepting  Professor  Haugh^s  re- 
cognition of  "  Cypriote ^^  writing  as  "almost  beyond  reason- 
able doubt '^  {llios,  p.  692) ,  albeit  I  think  doubts  are  not  un- 
reasonable when  one  scholar  reads  letters  from  left  to  right, 
and  the  other  from  right  to  left,  and  both  extract  sense 
from  them. 

But  all  this  has  no  more  to  do  with  book- writing  than 
have  the  early  inscriptions  on  vases.  It  is  because  I  am 
satisfied  the  two  things  must  be  kept  quite  distinct,  that  I 
have  put  forth  these  remarks,  with  the  hope  of  calling 
further  attention  to  the  subject. 

It  is  the  object,  then,  of  these  pages  to  show  that  biblio- 
graphy, or  the  transcription  of  literature  for  general  pur- 
poses, was  practically  unknown  till  the  age  of  Pericles,  and 
had  not  become  common  till  some  time  after  his  death,  when 
we  begin  to  get  the  first  definite  information  on  the  subject. 

It  will  of  course  be  asked,  at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry, 
What  are  the  grounds  for  calling  in  question  the  truth  of 
the  commonly  received  opinions  ?  Mr.  Grote,  for  instance, 
speaks  undoubtingly  of  "  manuscripts  of  Homer  '^  in  the  age 
of  Solon  (600  B.C.),  adding,  "  for  what  length  of  time  pre- 
viously MSS.  had  existed,  we  are  unable  to  say.""  ^  Else- 
where ^  he  says  that  ^^  there  is  ground  for  assurance  that  it 
was  before  the  time  of  Solon  "  that  these  poems  began  to  be 
written.  Again,  "  there  seems  ground  for  conjecturing  that 
MSS.  of  the  Homeric  poems  and  other  old  epics  began  to  be 
compiled  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.^^  ^ 
Again  (p.  161)  he  afiirms,  "We  are  warranted  in  believ- 
ing that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  recited  substantially 
as  we  have  them  in  776  B.C. ;"  and  (p.  148)  that  "before 
Solon's  time  a  written  Iliad  probably  existed  for  the  use 
of  a  few  studious  and  curious  men.''  From  the  assump- 
tion that  papyrus  rmist  have  been  brought  from  Egypt  into 
Greece  by  the  opening  of  trade,  he  proceeds  to  construct  an 

1  "  Hist,  of  Greece,"  ii.  p.  144.  ^  jbid.  p.  148.. 

'  Ibid.  p.  150. 
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argument  for  "  both  readers  and  MSS.,  though  still  compara- 
tively few,  having  attained  a  certain  recognized  authority, 
and  formed  a  tribunal  of  reference,"  as  early  as  B.C.  650. 
Both  Dr.  Hayman  and  Professor  Mahaffy  have  expressed 
their  general  acceptance  of  these  views,  and  see  no  reason 
why  a  written  literature  may  not  have  existed  seven  cen- 
turies before  our  era.  Professor  Jebb  ("  Primer  of  Greek 
Literature,"  p.  102)  assumes  a  more  reasonable  age  in  fixing 
the  commencement  of  Greek  prose  writing  in  Ionia  about 
B.C.  550,  therein  agreeing  with  the  Wolfian  view.  Kirch- 
hoff,  who  places  the  composition  of  our  Odyssey  before  776, 
is  a  strong  advocate  also,  with  Nitzsch  and  Welcker,  for  the 
very  early  date  of  a  written  Greek  literature.  I  hope,  in  the 
course  of  these  pages,  to  give  many  reasons  against,  at  least, 
the  more  remote  dates  assigned  by  these  eminent  scholars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  two  improbabilities  to 
balance  against  each  other  in  this  question,  and  that  the 
decision  should  be  made  according  to  the  evidence  that  we 
possess,  somewhat  scanty  as  it  is. 

The  first  improbability  is  that  a  race  of  such  high  intel- 
lectual powers  as  the  Greeks  should  have  possessed  no 
means  of  recording  their  thoughts  (as  we  call  it)  ''^on 
paper."  The  second. is,  that  if  they  had  the  means,  a-nd 
followed  the  practice,  no  allusion  to  it  and  no  terms  to 
describe  it  should  occur  in  such  a  language  as  the  Greek ; 
that  reading  and  writing,  so  very  familiar  to  us,  should  be 
so  rarely  and  so  scantly  referred  to. 

Both  these  questions  undoubtedly  deserve  a  serious  as 
well  as  a  fair  inquiry,  unafi'ected  by  any  '^Homeric''  or 
other  theories. 

Not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  papyrus  as  a  material 
for  Greek  book- writing,  but  there  are  no  words  at  all  to  ex- 
press such  common-place  things  as  "pen,  ink,  book,  paper,^^ 
till  close  upon  the  age  of  Plato.  The  almost  total  silence 
of  the  more  ancient  writers  respecting  contemporary  or  pre- 
ceding prose  works  seems  to  show  that,  if  they  existed  in 
writing  at  all,  they  were  not  accessible  to  them  as  a  litera- 
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ture  in  circulation.  This  fact  is  in  itself  highly  significant 
and  instructive,  and.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  pointed 
out  in  any  treatise  on  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  More 
than  this,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked/  Thucydides,  in  his 
painstaking  inquiry  into  the  early  history  of  Hellas,  has 
only  memory  and  hearsay  (^ivrj/x?;  and  aKori)  to  appeal  to ; 
once  only  in  his  work  he  cites  by  name  his  contemporary 
Hellanicus;  the  supposed  references  to  Herodotus  are  so 
vague  and  uncertain  that  no  argument  can  safely  be  built 
upon  them,  though.  I  think  it  not  improbable  he  may  have 
seen  or  procured  notes  from  *^  readings  "  of  that  truly  great 
work.  If  Thucydides  knew  of  the  writings  of  Cadmus, 
Pherecydes,  Hecataeus,  Acusilaus,  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
and  nowhere  mentions  or  alludes  to  them,  what  is  the  reason 
of  his  silence  ?  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Mr.  Grote  places  Greek  bibliography  nearly  two  cen- 
turies too  early. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  my  intention  to  afiirm 
that  no  written  Greek  book  existed  before  B.C.  450.  We 
may  admit  the  possibility — especially  for  private  con- 
venience, or  through  individual  ingenuity — while  we  deny 
the  actual  evidence  in  proof  of  any  such  fact.  What  in- 
dividuals may  have  done  here  or  there,  we  know  not.  The 
inditing  of  brief  notes,  messages,  or  memoranda  on  byblus- 
strips  may  have  been  extended  by  a  few  to  the  copying  out 
treatises  of  some  length.  I  refer  only  to  the  established 
custom  of  transcribing  and  multiplying  books,  by  which 
alone  anything  like  collections  of  them  for  literary  purposes 
could  have  been  made,  or  the  writings  of  authors  become  in 
any  sense  the  property  of  the  public.  And  I  observe  that 
this  is  one  of  those  arts  which,  like  printing,  once  dis- 
covered and  found  to  be  practicable  and  easy,  would  almost 
of  necessity  rapidly  become  common — as  in  fact  written 
treatises  [avy-ypafifxara]  are  very  often  mentioned  about 
B.C.   400.      Thus  the  copying  of  paper  MSS.  would  soon 

^  "  Journal  of  Philology,"  No.  X.  p.  223,  "  On  the  existence  of  written 
Histories  in  the  time  of  Thucydides." 
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have  superseded  the  ScXtoi  and  irivaKEQ,  the  clumsy  waxen 
tablets,  on  which  the  autograph  copy  of  all  prose  composi- 
tion, and  perhaps  most  of  the  poetry,  especially  the  dramas, 
had  hitherto  been  made ;  and  with  the  practice  descriptive 
terms  for  all  the  details  would  inevitably  have  arisen. 

Now  not  only  are  there  no  proper  words  in  the  earlier 
Greek  to  express  the  correlative  ideas  oi  reading  and  writing 
(a  fact  of  itself  extremely  significant),  but  there  is  a  most 
remarkable  dearth  of  terms  implying  the  art,  process,  or 
materials  for  bibliography,  till  a  comparatively  late  age.  It 
was  quite  by  a  secondary  use  that  ypdtpuvj  *'  to  scratch  or 
draw  a  pattern,"  came  to  mean  "  to  write,"  just  as  legere, 
'^  to  read,"  is  a  later  use  of  the  word  than  XiyeiVj  ''  to 
speak."  ^  The  Greeks  had  two  clumsy  (because  long) 
terms,  and  two  only,  avayiyvwaKHv  and  ETriXeyecrOai,  to  ex- 
press '^  reading,''  both  implying  the  renewal  of  knowledge 
or  the  gathering  up  of  mental  ideas  by  and  through  the 
organ  of  sight. 

Is  it  credible  that  so  rich  a  language  as  the  Greek  should 
have  had  no  proper  terms  for  "  read,"  ''  write,"  ^'  pen," 
'^  ink,"  "  paper,"  "  manuscript,"  "  copy,''  "  library," 
"  book,"  for  more  than  two  centuries,  if  Mr.  Grote  is  right 
in  his  opinion  that  all  these  things  were  known  and  in  use 
B.C.  650,  and  that  a  "narrow  reading  class  "^  in  Greece 
existed  at  that  early  period  ?  I  really  should  very  much 
like  to  have  a  candid  answer  to  this  question  from  Pro- 
fessor MahafFy,  or  any  one  else  who  has  gone  fully  into  the 
question  (if,  indeed,  there  is  anyone  who  has)  of  the  true 
date  of  Greek  bibliography. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  arrive  at  is  this :  that  for  a 
very  long  period  oral  lectures,  or  possibly  public  readings 
from  brief  written  notes,  were  the  only  available  means  of 
instruction.  The  style  and  forms  of  Greek  writing  known 
to  us  earlier  than  B.C.  450,  and  the  general  occurrence  of 

^  The  primary  idea  is  that  of  gathering,  picking,  or  counting  up 
letters  and  words.     See  G.  Curtius,  Gr.  Etym.  366. 
^  ii.  p.  149. 
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[3ovaTpo(j)Yi^6v,  or  even  right-to-left  inscriptions  of  still  older 
date,  are  obviously  very  ill  adapted  to  tlie  cursive  transcrip- 
tion of  literature.  Writing,  as  sucli,  is  one  thing ;  copy- 
ing books  because  there  were  readers  who  wanted  them,  is 
altogether  a  different  matter.  All  inquirers,  as  far  as  I 
know,  have  entirely  confused  these  two  senses  in  which 
'  writing ''  may  be  taken. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  ypat^ai  meant  tjvyy pafifiara, 
"  written  literature/^  in  Eur.  Hippol.  451, 

o(Toi  fikv  ovv  ypa^dg  re  tCjv  Tra\airep<ov 
eXovcTLV,  avToi  t  daiv  iv  fiovaaig  ati, 

it  would  be  a  most  important  evidence  that  books  were  in 
circulation  B.C.  430.  But  it  is  nearly  certain  that  by  ypatpag 
he  means  ^^  drawings,"  or  ^^  paintings,"  and  if  so,  it  is  a  not 
less  important  evidence  the  other  way.  For  the  argument 
of  the  poet  requires  the  mention  of  books  if  there  were 
such.  If  there  were  not,  then  the  statement  exactly  agrees 
with  facts  which  we  are  sure  of;  for  the  thousands  of  vases 
which  still  exist  of  that  period  and  much  earlier,  show  that 
mythology  was  taught  by  designs,  just  as  Scripture  history 
and  the  legends  of  saints  were  taught  by  fresco- paintings 
and  stained-glass  windows  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
Art  was  great  in  Greece  just  in  proportion  as  a  written 
literature  was  not  in  circulation. 

The  views  I  have  advocated  on  the  comparatively  late 
date  of  a  written  literature  are,  I  am  glad  to  find,  in  great 
measure  confirmed  by  the  conclusions  of  Sengebusch  (Ho- 
merica  Dissert,  i.  p.  194,  ed.  Teubner),  who  traces  the  first 
editing  of  Homer  to  the  '^  mercatura  librorum  frequentata 
primum  a  temporibus  inde  Periclis.''^  He  does  not  think 
any  of  the  copies  of  Homer  known  to  the  Alexandrines  as 
at  Kara  iroXeig  dated  earlier  than  about  B.C.  400,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chian,  which  might  have  been  as  early  as 
450.  Among  many  passages  already  referred  to  by  me  in 
this  paper,  he  adds  an  important  one  from  Xen.  Anab.  vii. 
5,  14,  where  the  historian  says  that  there  were  found  at 
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Salmydessus,  on  the  Pontus,  among  other  properties  re- 
covered from  wrecked  ships,  TroXXat  j3//3Aot  yey pa /uLjULEvai. 
He  refers  also  to  Mem.  iv.  2,  §§1,  8,  10,  where  Xenophon 
speaks  of  making  collections  of  books,  avW^yEiv  or  avvayuv 
ypafifxara,  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  brings  book- 
writing  earlier,  at  furthest,  than  the  death  of  Pericles ;  and 
therefore  when  Sengebusch  speaks  (p.  127)  of  Plato  using 
ancient  MSS.  of  Homer,  and  of  Thucydides  consulting  MSS. 
of  the  poet  (p.  141),  he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  get  beyond 
the  region  of  mere  conjecture.  It  is  very  hard,  in  writing 
on  these  subjects,  to  divest  ourselves  wholly  of  our  modern 
ideas  about  MSS.,  and  their  ages  and  materials. 

Mr.  Mahafiy  observes  (Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p,  2), 
"  Every  one  admits  that  prose  is  impossible  without 
writing — nay,  even  without  the  well-established  habit  of 
fluent  and  sustained  writing.^^  And  in  p.  4  he  adds,  '^  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  prose  writing  came  so  early,  but  so  late 
in  the  history  of  Greek  literature.'^ 

On  these  two  statements  I  remark,  (1)  that  if  book- 
writing  was  really  so  early  and  so  commonly  in  use,  some 
plausible  reason  must  be  given  to  account  for  the  remark- 
able silence  about  it  till  so  late  a  period ;  (2)  that  to  assume 
the  existence  of  prose- writers  earlier  than  Herodotus  {i.e, 
\oyoypd(f)oij  writerSj  as  distinct  from  Xoyowoiol,  composers), 
known  to  us  as  they  are  solely  on  later  authorities,  and  to 
build  on  the  assumption  an  argument  for  the  early  practice 
of  pen- writing,  is  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  will  hardly  hold 
good  against  strong  negative  evidence ;  (3)  an  assumption 
which  causes  us  to  wonder  that  something  was  not  different 
from  what  it  really  was,  is  on  that  very  ground  liable  to 
suspicion  ;  (4)  the  proposition,  ''  prose  is  impossible  with- 
out writing,''  is  rash,  hasty,  and  inaccurate ;  (5)  memory, 
practised  as  an  art,  with  the  aid  perhaps  of  short  written 
notes,  may  have  sufficed  to  perpetuate  lectures  and  teach- 
ings for  a  long  period  before  they  were  written  out  in  full, 
and  so  became  spoken  of  as  the  '^  books  ''  of  such-and-such 
authors.     Thus  Diogenes  Laertius   (i.   11,  §  6),  speaking 
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of  Pherecjdes,  says  aiot^rai  rov  ^vp'iov  to  (3ij3Xtov  o  avvi- 
ypa\p£v,  &c.,  and  of  Anaxagoras  he  affirms  that  he  was  ^*'  the 
first  to  publish  a  written  essay/^  wptJTog  ' Ava^ayopag  koI 
/3ij3Xtov  cScSw/cc  avyypa<^r]q.      But  Laertius  lived  a.d.  150. 

No  !  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow,  that  because  prose 
composition  came  in  early,  and  succeeded  epic  and  lyric 
poetry,  which  was  recited  and  sung  to  music  and  was  the 
pastime  of  courts  and  public  festivals,  therefore  book- 
writing  must  have  co-existed.  There  may  have  been  Aoytot 
and  XoyoTTocol,  men  learned  in  lore  and  story-makers,  very 
long  before  there  were  any  Xoyoypacpoi,  or  essay-writers. 
All  oratory  and  all  lecturing  is  unwritten  prose-composition. 
The  thing  is  common  now,  and  must  have  been  so  in  the 
earliest  times.  To  this  day,  when  writing  is  so  easy  and 
printing  is  so  cheap,  thousands  of  prose  essays  are  annually 
composed,  committed  to  memory,  and  recited,  with  or 
without  notes,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  the  political  plat- 
form. Therefore,  a  prose  literature,  composed  and  intended 
for  recitation,  in  the  way  of  stories  and  anecdotes,  so  far 
from  being  '^impossible,''  is  a  thing  so  natural  and  so 
obvious,  that  when  we  read  in  Herodotus  of  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus,^  ''the  composer  of^  stories,''  we  are  justified  in 
asking,  where  is  the  proof  that  he  ever  wrote  them  ?  So 
with  the  fables  (stories  or  anecdotes)  of  Aesop,  who  was 
also  a  XoyonoioQj  and  so  with  all  kinds  of  poetry.  There 
were  then,  I  conceive^  only  listeners  and  no  readers  ;  there 
were  reciters,  private  and  professional,  but  not  necessarily 
any  writers.  We  want  some  proof,  beyond  Mr.  Grote's 
guess,  or  the  assertion  of  probability,  that  books  were  tran- 
scribed and  circulated  before  the  age  of  Pericles.  For  a 
little  consideration  will  make  it  plain  to  us  that  public  lec- 

^  Athenaeus,  ix.  p.  410,  E,  says,  we  'EKaraXog  drjXoX  ^  6  ytypa^wf  rag 
TTtpirjyrjauQ  iv  rg  'Aoiq.  eTTiypacpofisvy.  But  a  much  earlier  writer,  Xeno- 
phon  (Cyr.  viii.  5,  28)  uses  Xsyeiv,  not  ypa^uv  of  the  *'  story-makers"  ; 
tvioi  de  Tu>v  XoyoTToiCbv  Xkyovaiv  w?  tii]v  rrjg  fiijrpbg  aSeXtprjv  tyrffiw  (6  Kupog). 
Probably  these  are  the  Ilf po-ewv  ol  Xoyioi  of  Herod,  i.  1.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  press  this  use  of  Xkyeiv^  though  it  is  obviously  well  suited  to 
oral  lectures. 
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ture3  or  readings  {dvayvoKrtigj  Plat.  Legg.  vii.  p.  810,  E) 
and  oral  teaching  might  have  suflBced  even  a  literary 
people  for  centuries.  The  general  matter  of  histories  and 
philosophic  treatises  might  (I  repeat)  have  descended  from 
master  to  pupil  for  generations,  and  only  at  last  have  found 
its  way  into  a  written  volume.  The  fact  is  very  significant, 
that  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Empedocles  taught  philo- 
sophy in  verse,  which  is  so  much  easier  to  remember  than 
prose. 

We  are  often  told,  that  as  the  Egyptians  used  papyrus 
for  writing  on  at  a  very  early  period,  the  material  must  have 
heen  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks/  We  might  as  well 
argue  that  they  must  have  known  and  used  clay  cylinders, 
because  the  Assyrians  did  so.  Why,  then,  is  there  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  byblus  for  book- writing ;  why  is 
the  very  word  booh  (jStjSXtoi'  =  j3uj3Xiov)  nowhere  found  till 
the  time  of  Aristophanes ;  ^  why  is  so  copious  a  language 
as  the  Greek  so  deficient  in  terms  for  writing-materials  ? 
Why,  except  that  the  things  themselves  were  unknown  to 
them  ?  Were  there,  then,  no  books  ?  Were  not  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  and  probably  others  before  them, — were 
not  Pindar  and  Phrynichus  and  Aeschylus, — in  a  word,  the 
authors  of  all  the  tragedies  and  the  comedies,  writers  ?  I 
reply,  doubtless  they  were,  and  probably  on  SeAtoi  or  "  tab- 
lets'; ^^  but  I  distinguish  between  the  autograph  copy  of  a 
work  made  by  its  author,  and  kept  by  him  for  private  use, 
and  the  transcription  and  circulation  of  such  works,  as  a 
current  literature,  which  we  first  read  of  in  Plato  and  the 
comic  poets.  This  difference  is  most  important.  The  re- 
marks following  will  show  the  high  probability  that  this  is 

»  See  Franz,  Ep.  Gr.  pp.  33-34. 

2  In  Herod,  i.  123  and  iii.  128  the  word  clearly  means  "  a  strip  of 
byblus."  In  the  latter  passage  (3i(BXia  is  rendered  "letters"  by  Eaw- 
linson.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  that  even  when  the  word  came  into 
common  use  about  B.C.  400,  wooden  tablets  rather  than  paper  books 
were  still  meant,  and  the  same  may  be  true  of  the  small  note-books 
called  ypafifiarddLa,  just  as  liher  appears  sometimes  to  signify  2Jugillares. 
This,  however,  does  not  concern  the  question  immediately  before  us. 
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the  correct  view.  And  if  so,  it  follows  that  all  early  Greek 
literature  was  original,  in  so  far  as  the  copying  and  quoting 
from  other  books  was  virtually  impossible.  This  indeed  is 
precisely  what  we  find  to  have  been  the  case,  even  though 
the  statements  of  the  \6yioi  are  occasionally  appealed  to. 

Herodotus  begins  his  work  by  telling  us  that  he  has  set 
forth  his  inquiries  hj  'presenting  them  in  a  visible  form  to  the 
eye  {dirodei^iQ) ,  in  order  that  great  deeds  may  not  vanish 
from  memory  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
the  whole  point  of  this  introductory  sentence  turns  on  the 
fact,  that  hitherto  history  had,  in  the  main  at  least,  been 
orally  taught.  He  uses  a  term,  as  did  Aeschylus  before 
him/  derived  from  the  evanescence  of  dyes  (Pollux,  i.  44), 
and  this  can  only  refer  to  the  treacherous  nature  of  memory. 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  his  work  was  not  composed  to 
please  the  ears  of  an  audience,  but  to  be  stored  up  as  a  pos- 
session for  all  time.  Both  seem  conscious  that  written 
history  has  great  advantages  over  historical  lectures,  such 
as  were  delivered  by  the  Xoytoi  and  the  XoyowoioL  It  does 
not,  however,  in  the  least  follow  that  they  wrote  for  readers 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  kept  their  own  autograph 
copy ;  and  it  could  either  be  lent  to  friends,  or  forwarded 
to  a  neighbouring  state  (as  we  sometimes  now  grant  the 
loan  of  a  precious  MS.) ,  or  used  as  a  reference,  or  for  por- 
tions of  it  to  be  learnt  by  heart, — perhaps  to  be  privately 
transcribed.  I  infer  this  first,  from  the  remarkable  fact, 
already  alluded  to,  that  Thucydides  in  his  Preface  appeals 
only  to  memory,  tradition,  inference,  and  hearsay  (/xvtJ jur/, 
aVorJ,  TEK/jLTipia)  ;  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  any 
copy  of  Herodotus,^  and  that  in  all  his  history  he  only  once 

^  Frag.  Niobe,  kovttcj  (T<piv  l^iTrikov  alfia  daifi6v(t)v. 

2  I  am  aware  that  he  is  thought  to  allude  to  some  of  his  statements ; 
see  Thuc.  i.  20  and  126  compared  with  Herod,  v.  71,  vi.  37,  ix.  53.  It 
seems,  however,  to  me,  that  such  possible  coincidences  do  not  in  the 
least  prove  that  Thucydides  had  ever  consulted  the  text  of  Herodotus. 
The  remark  apphes  to  Sophocles,  who  may  have  heard  "  Readings  "  or 
"Lectures,"  from  which  he  borrowed  such  hints  as  we  find  in  Oed. 
Col.  340  and  Antig.  910,  compared  with  Herod,  iii.  119  and  ii.  35. 
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appeals  to  the  work  of  another  historian,  and  that  a  con- 
temporary, the  'Atti/ct)  ^vyypafprj  of  Hellanicus/  Secondly, 
I  observe  that  the  only  writing-materials  of  which  there  is 
any  early  mention,  viz.  ^eXroi  and  irivaKeg,  were  probably 
thin  strips  of  wood,"'^  suflficient,  by  a  slow  and  laborious  pro- 
cess, for  the  copying  and  preserving  a  work, — as  a  school- 
boy might  put  a  page  of  Avriting  on  his  slate, — but  not  very 
portable,  though  a  pile  of  such  tablets  would  easily  be  stored 
among  family  icEtjurjAta  as  the  result  of  a  life's  labour.  They 
would  be  handed  down  as  heir-looms,  and  when  the  custom 
of  transcribing  books  first  came  in,^  they  would  be  copied 
out  as  /3ij3X/a,  and  sold  or  circulated  accordingly. 

I  think  this  a  very  good  account  of  the  matter,  and  the 
most  free  from  difficulties  on  the  whole.  It  is  in  itself  ex- 
tremely probable,  and  it  solves  some  perplexing  questions 
which  beset  this  subject,  the  mode  adopted  for  the  trans- 
mission of  ancient  Greek  literature.  The  byblus,  if  used 
at  all,  does  not  appear  except  as  a  material  for  epistolary  pur- 
poses."* Herodotus  indeed  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian  priests 

»  i.  97. 

^  Professor  Sayce  (Introd.  to  the  Science  of  Language,  ii.  p.  325), 
says  dkXrog  is  a  word  of  Semitic  origin.  Whether  it  ever  really  had  the 
triangular  shape  of  the  Greek  A  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  As  far  as 
we  know,  it  was  square  or  oblong.  Plutarch  (Vit.  Pericl.  ch.  xxx.) 
speaks  of  the  famous  MeyapiKov  \p)]<pi<jfia  being  written  on  a  ttivclklov. 

^  It  is  mentioned  as  a  novelty  in  Ar.  Ean.  1114,  (3ii3Xiov  t  exov 
eicaaros  fiavQavu  to.  depict.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius  that 
Xenophon  possessed  himself  by  stealth  of  the  copy  of  Thucydides' 
History  which  was  as  yet  unknown,  Xeyerai  on  icai  to.  Qovicvdidov  (3i(3Xia 
XavQdvovTa  vtpeXsaOai  Svvdfievogj  ovtoq  tig  do^av  ijyayev.  (ii.  vi.  §  13).  This 
word  v(peXs(T9ai  may  mean,  that  he  suppressed  them  till  he  could  pub- 
lish them  with  his  own  Supplement. 

*  I  have  no  confidence,  even  on  metrical  grounds,  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  verse  in  Aesch.  Suppl.  924,  ovd'  tv  Trrvxalg  (3ij3Xit)v  KUTea^payKTixsva, 
much  less  do  I  argue,  as  Dr.  Hayman  does,  that  "it  is  probably 
genuine  because  it  is  a  bad  verse."  But  I  observe  that  the  words 
"  sealed  down  in  quires  of  byblus  "  is  applicable  to  confidential  com- 
munications rather  than  to  written  books.  Thus  we  read  of  strips  of 
byblus  being  written  on  and  sealed  by  Bagaeus  the  son  of  Orontes, 
Herod,  iii.  128.     The  /3t/3X/'or,  with  writing  on  it,  inserted  in  the  hare's 
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recited  to  him  names  from  papyrus -rolls  ;  but  the  very  early 
Egyptian  use  of  papyrus  is  as  well  known  and  admitted  as 
is  the  early  use  of  cuneiform  writing  in  Assyria.  But  the 
lexicographers  tell  us  nothing  about  f3v(5\og  that  indicates 
a  knowledge  of  its  use  by  the  Greeks  for  a  writing  material . 
Hesychius  has  j3tj3Xia,  (5vj3\ia,  ETriaToXal,  and  conversely 
(5v(5Xia,  j3tj3Xia,  and  that  is  all.  He  does  not  mention  the 
byblus  at  all, — a  silence  which  is  certainly  remarkable. 
Julius  Pollux,  vii.  210,  and  x.  37  seqq,,  has  very  little  to 
tell  us,  and  his  information  extends  only  back  to  the  age  of 
the  old  comedy,  when  the  first  faint  symptoms  of  "  biblio- 
graphy ^^  begin  to  appear.  The  paucity  of  terms  connected 
with  writing  is  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with 
the  copious  vocabulary  of  the  Onomasticon  on  every  kind  of 
art  and  practice  of  the  Greeks  from  still  earlier  times.  From 
Aoyoc  alone  he  enumerates  115  compounds,  in  ii.  118-25. 

The  commonly  received  opinion  that  there  was  a  current 
written  literature  before  Herodotus,  and  that  Hecataeus, 
Pherecydes,  Cadmus,  Acusilaus,  Dionysius,  and  others, 
besides  the  early  Ionic  philosophers,  left  behind  them  writ- 
ten prose  worhs,  has  very  little  to  be  said  in  its  favour.. 
The  thing  is  not  in  itself  impossible ;  but  the  evidence  for 
it  is  suspiciously  late.^  The  earlier  historians  do  not  refer 
to  them  or  even  to  each  other ;  from  which  we  must  infer, 
that  if  the  writings  really  existed,  they  were  not  generally 
accessible  even  to  literary  men.  Thus  it  is  that  Herodotus 
appeals  three  or  four  times  to  Hecataeus  as  a  Xoyoiroiog,  or 

paunch  by  Harpagus,  Herod,  i.  123,  was  clearly  of  this  kind.  It  has 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  copying  MSS.  and  the  multi- 
plying of  Uterary  writings. 

^  Mr.  Mahaffy  (ii.  p.  8)  says  unhesitatingly,  "  Heracleitus  of  Ephe- 
sus  was  perhaps  the  first  great  prose  writer  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
source  of  a  new  current  in  the  hteratm-e  of  his  country."  He  assigns 
B.C.  500-480  as  the  period  when  he  flourished,  and  speaks  of  the 
three  books  of  his  works  called  Movcrai.  No  doubt,  in  Plato's  time  the 
writings  of  Herachtus,  like  those  of  Anaxagoras,  were  current.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  say  how  long  his  teaching  may  have  been  orally 
maintained  by  his  school. 
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composer  of  stories,  tales^  or  anecdotes/  Thucydides  once 
to  Hellanicus^  ^'  Attic  History/^  Plato  once  to  Acusilaus/ 
nowhere  by  name  even  to  Thucydides  or  Herodotus.  Nor 
does  Xenophon,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  show  any  knowledge 
of  either.  It  is  a  fact  of  interest  (mentioned,  though 
quite  casually,  by  Mr.  Mahaffy,  p.  13)  that  Callimachus  re- 
garded the  Genealogies  of  Hecataeus  as  spurious.  Not  less 
significant  is  the  circumstance  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hayman 
(Journ.  of  Phil.  No.  XY.  p.  134),  that  Pherecydes  of  Syros 
is  called  a  poet  by  Aristotle,  and  a  prose  writer  by  others. 
The  view  of  Mr.  Grote,  already  referred  to,  that  a  "  reading 
public^'  existed  in  Solon^s  time,  that  MS.  copies  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  in  circulation  even  before  that, 
and  the  tradition  that  Peisistratus  instituted  a  library  at 
Athens,  cannot  be  established  on  the  very  scanty  evidences 
we  have  for  the  early  use  of  writing  on  irivaKeg  and  ^eXtoi. 
Indeed,  I  think  such  an  idea  is  altogether  erroneous,  and 
arises  from  a  misconception  about  the  social  life  of  the  early 
Greeks.  For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  very  much  indeed  if 
such  a  thing  as  a  written  copy  of  Homer  (whatever  the 
name  then  included)  existed  in  all  Hellas  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  !  All  my  long  and  careful  in- 
quiries into  this  subject  lead  me  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Wolf,  I  admit,  appears  to  have  thought  otherwise  ;  but  his 
opinion  seems  to  be  only  surmise,  entirely  destitute  of  real 
evidence.  He  could  not  conceive  how  the  civilized  and 
thoughtful  Greek  could  have  so  long  been  unable  to  put  his 
ideas  into  writing.  For,  as  Pliny  says  (N.  H.  xiii.  ii.  21) 
^'chartae  usu  maxime  humanitas  vitae  constat,  certe  me- 
moria.'^  Unwritten  prose  composition,  perhaps,  did  not 
suggest  itself  to  his  mind  at  all. 

Living  as  we  do  in  an  age  of  printing,  and  accustomed 
to  the  sight  and  use  of  large  libraries,  we  seldom  think  of  a 
possibility  which  we  are  never  led  practically  to  entertain. 

^   II.  XV.  393,  UdrpoKXog — ivi  KXiaiy  ayaTrfjVopog  EvpvTrvXoio  ijffTO   rf   Kal 
Tov  tTipTn  \6yoiQ. 
^  Symp.  p.  178,  C. 
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Yet  few,  perhaps,  now  doubt  that  laws  and  ceremonies  re- 
corded by  Moses  may  have  descended,  like  the  Indian 
Vedas,  even  for  many  centuries  before  they  were  committed 
to  writing.  Before  gunpowder  or  the  compass  was  in- 
vented (says  Wolf,  p.  44),  battles  were  won  and  voyages 
were  safely  made.  Men  do  without  those  things  which, 
when  once  invented,  soon  become  quite  indispensable ;  just 
as,  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  busy  England  was.  con- 
tented with  coaches  and  waggons  and  hand-looms,  though 
we  could  not  do  now  without  the  use  of  steam,  nor  without 
the  art  of  printing  and- the  penny  post,  though  only  four 
centuries  ago  we  had  hardly  advanced  at  all  beyond  the 
means  employed  by  the  Romans. 

Thus  extracts  from  the  reputed  writings  of  Heraclitus,  or 
Pherecydes,  or  Hecataeus  may  have  come  down  to  us, 
which  were  not  originally  written  at  all,  though  correctly 
representing  their  dogmas  or  views.  But  when  a  written 
literature  became  common,  these,  like  the  early  epic  poems, 
were  committed  to  writing,  and  then,  of  course,  they  began 
to  be  quoted  as  from  books. 

Thus,  too,  with  the  Homeric  poems,  when,  in  the  time 
of  the  Archon  Euclides,  B.C.  403,  the  Greek  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters  came  into  use,^  the  same  number  of 
'^  books  ^'  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  from  whatever  mate- 
rials compiled,  were,  no  doubt,  added  to  the  written  literature 
of  the  day,  and  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  "  Cyclus,'* 
perhaps  by  Zenodotus.'^  Bat  to  assume  that  any  written  copies 

^  Hesychius  in  ^afiiojv  drifiog  says  that  the  Samians  were  called 
'TroXvypa/uixaroi  because  they  were  the  first  to  receive  and  transmit  to 
the  other  Greeks  the  use  of  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Probably  inscriptions  rather  than  a  written  hterature  are  what  he 
alludes  to.     See  also  Hesych.  in  aicvTaXai. 

^  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  general  body 
of  epics  about  Troy  was  comprised  under  one  term,  "the  Ihad  of 
Homer,"  with  subdivisions  into  episodes  or  rhapsodies,  and  as  such 
they  were  indiscriminately  made  use  of  by  Pindar  and  the  Tragics. 
The  Cypria,  we  know,  were  to  a  certain  extent  distinct,  though  com- 
monly attributed  also  to  Homer.     The  subdivision   into  "Cyclic" 

B 
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at  all  existed  before  that,  or  that  the  Troica  of  the  tragic 
poets  was  a  written  Homer,  I  hold  to  be  mere  special  plead- 
ing, and  based  on  no  evidence  and  very  small  probability. 

I  do  not  see  the  force  of  Wolfs  reasoning/  (which,  how- 
ever, he  admits  is  but  conjecture)  :  "  It  seems  to  me,  that 
when  the  Greeks  began  to  compose  in  prose,  they  must  of 
necessity  have  had  writing  and  writing-implements  to  use 
for  that  purpose.''^  I  repeat  that,  if  such  implements  had 
existed,  they  could  not,  in  so  copious  a  language  as  the 
Greek,  have  remained  without  names ;  and  that  if  they  had 
names,  these  must  have  occurred  repeatedly  in  so  large  and 
varied  a  literature  as  that  which  has  come  down  to  us.  But 
not  only  do  they  seem  to  have  had  no  appliances  for  book- 
writing,  beyond  the  painting  of  letters  on  strips  of  wood, 
but  the  alphabet  then  in  use  was  so  clumsy  that  the  pro- 
cess, at  best,  would  have  been  infinitely  difficult  and  tedious. 
Nor  would  the  result  have  been  regarded  as  at  all  repaying 
the  labour. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  word  j3wj3Xtov,  "  book,"  pro- 
perly meant  a  small  slip  of  byblus,  just  as  y^pvcriov  means  a 
gold  coin,  and  fxripiov  (not  the  "  thigh-bone,'^  but)  the  slice 
cut  out  of  a  thigh  in  a  sacrifice.  At  first,  it  was  used  only 
for  a  small  document, — a  scrap  of  paper,  such  as  a  letter 
or  a  written  oracle.^  When  several  (3v(^\ia  were  put  to- 
gether and  sealed  or  tied  up  (Herod,  iii.  128),  the  collection 
itself  was  called  a  /3t|3Xtov  by  a  kind  of  catachresis. 

titles  and  authors  I  hold  to  have  been  quite  a  late  invention,  conse- 
quent on  a  written  lUad  becoming  the  textus  receptus  of  "Homer,"  and 
as  such  forming  a  part  of  the  epic  Cyclus. 

^  Proleg.  xvii.  p.  71.  "  Videtur  plane  necesse  esse,  ut  tum,  quiun 
Graeci  impetum  caperent  vincula  metrica  revellendi  et  prosam  con- 
dendi,  satis  iam  expedita  fuerit  scriptoria  ars  suppetente  copia  instru- 
mentorum  quibus  ad  eam  uterentur  sine  molestia." 

^  So  Xdf3e  TO  (3v^Xiov,  Ar.  Av.  974,  where  an  oracle  has  been  just 
quoted,  and  ihid.  1288,  Karfjpav  eg  to.  l3vj3Xia.  Prof.  Sayce  tells  us 
("Introd.  to  Science  of  Language,"  ii.  p.  169),  that  the  ancient  As- 
syrian literature  was  partly  on  papyrus,  partly  on  clay.  It  would  be 
curious  to  know  what  was  the  writing  and  what  the  material  used 
for  the  'Affavpia  ypafinara  mentioned  in  Herod,  iv.  87  and  Thuc.  iv.  60. 
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"  Various  materials  were  employed  for  writing  upon,  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  countries.  Among  them 
were  leaves,^  pith,  and  bark  of  trees,  used  at  the  present 
day  (whence  liber  and  cliarta),  papyrus  or  byblus  (whence 
Bible),  cloth,  bones,  skins,  leather,  stones,  pottery,  metal, 
wax-tablets,  and  other  substances.  The  Greek  name  ^i(l>Qipa 
applied  to  skins  used  for  writing  upon,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Persians  also  (Died.  ii.  32),  has  been,  as  Major  Ren- 
nell  ingeniously  supposes,  the  origin  of  the  Persian  and 
Arabic  word  d-efteff  applied  to  an  "  account  ^^  or  ^^memo- 
randum book.''  Parchment  was  invented  about  250  B.C.  by 
Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus  (whence  its  name),  who,  wish- 
ing to  emulate  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain papyrus-paper  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Ptolemies.''  ^ 

A  former  comment  of  mine  on  the  verse  in  the  Supplices 
(924),  in  which  I  expressed  doubts  of  its  genuineness,  and 
consequently  of  the  value  of  its  evidence  for  the  early  use  of 
the  byblus,  has  drawn  forth  some  remarks  in  reply  from  Dr. 
John  Oberdick,  the  Rector  of  the  Imperial  Gymnasium  at 

^  Our  word  folio  is  a  record  of  the  custom  of  leaf- writing.  Vir^. 
Mn.  vi.  74  :  "  Foliis  tantum  ne  carmina  manda,"  &c.  Folium  has  the 
same  relation  to  <pv\\ov  {i.e.  (poXiov^  from  the  resemblance  to  the  scales 
covering  snakes  and  fishes)  which  alius  has  to  dWog  and  fiaWov  to 
fidXiov.  But  porifolio  is  probably  portiforium,  the  old  term  for  a  Bre- 
viary, from  iwriave  foras.  "With  regard  to  writing  on  bark  without 
any  preparation,  that  of  the  silver  birch  takes  ink  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  the  best-prepared  writing  paper. 

'^  Eawlinson's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  269.  He  adds,  "Pliny  is 
wrong  in  supposing  the  papyrus  was  not  used  till  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander "  (N.  H.  xiii.  11,  21).  If  Pliny  referred,  as  he  probably  did,  to 
the  Greek  use,  he  was,  at  least,  not  far  wrong.  It  has  been  far  too 
easily  assumed,  that  because  the  Egyptians  used  byblus-paper  from 
very  early  times,  the  Greeks  must  therefore  have  done  the  same. 
Herodotus  does  say,  in  an  oft-quoted  passage  (v.  58)  that  "  the  lonians 
call  their  byblus-leaves  {rag  (BvfiXovg)  dupOspag,  because  once  on  a  time, 
in  default  of  byblus-plants  {i.e.  not  having  byblus-sheets,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians had),  they  made  use  (for  wilting)  of  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep." 
On  which  Dean  Blakesley  observes,  "  The  remark  seems  to  come  from 
a  person  very  familiar  with  Egypt,  and  accordingly  mentioning  the 
Egyptian  l3vfi\oi  without  any  special  necessity.'' 
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Miinster.  He  allows  that  I  was  right  in  pointing  to  v.  1114 
of  the  Ranae  as  indicating  that  the  use  of  books  is  spoken  of 
as  a  novelty  in  B.C.  405.  But  he  adds,  '^  Restat  ut  accura- 
tius  explanemus  num  verum  sit  quod  tertium  proposuit 
Paleius,  Graecarum  litterarum  monumenta  libris  scripta 
ante  Aristophanem  nullo  confirmari  testimonio.''  ^  He  ap- 
peals to  the  poet  Alexis  (Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  C),  who  in  a 
fragment  of  the  comedy  entitled  Linus  ^  speaks  of  a  col- 
lection of  books  of  various  authors,  including  among  others 
Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Epicharmus,  and  Homer.  In  this  play, 
Hercules  was  ordered  to  select  one  otto  J3i(5\imv  ttoW'Zv 
TrapaKBi/jLivtJv,  and  he  chooses  a  cookery-book.  Dr.  Oberdick 
refers  also  to  Xenophon,  Mem.  iv.  2,  10 ;  aXXa  ^r)  pa-ipw^og, 
E<^r?  {(5ov\h  yeveaOai),  Kal  yap  to.  *0/JLripov  <jk  (jtacnv  iwrj  iravra 
KeKTrjaOai.  Ma  At  ovk  eyw-y ,  £^17,  rovg  yop  toi  pa^(i>^ovg 
<ii^a  ra  fisv  ewr}  aKpi(5ovvTagj  avrovg  §£  Travv  r)\i9iovQ  ovrag. 
This  passage,  as  he  observes,  seems  to  show  that  the  rhap- 
sodists  of  this  period  had  written  copies  of  Homer,  as 
property  or  KTrip,aTa  (whatever  poems  '' Homer  ^'  then 
comprised).^  He  appeals  also  to  Plato,  Apol.  p.  26,  D,  who 
mentions  the  ^'  books  of  Anaxagoras,''  and  Parmen.  p.  127, 
C,  where  Socrates,  then  a<l>6^pa  vLoq,  is  said  to  have  heard 
Zeno  himself  read  his  writings  aloud, — an  event  which 
(assuming  Plato  to  describe  the   facts  accurately)   brings 

^  "  Quaestiones  Aeschyleae,"  Miinster,  1879,  pp.  7 — 10. 
^  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  ill.  p.  443  : — 

j3i(3Xiov  o  Ti  (BovXfi  -TTpoaeXOMV  yap  (f.  yap  irpooeXOwv  goi)  \a/3i, 
CTTfir'  dvayvdjcrei. — 
'Optpevg  tvsffTiv,  'Eaiodog,  Tpay<pSia, 

XoipCXog,  "Ofiripogj  'ETrt'xap/ioc,  (TvyypdfifiaTa  TravTo^aira. 
'  Compare  Philemon  (ap.  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  iv.  p.  37) : — 
TfKfifjpiov  de  tovSe  tov  "Onripov  Xa(3k' 
ovTOQ  yap  rjfiiv  fivpiddag  tTrdv  ypatpu, 
'aXV  ov^e.  elg"OnT]pov  liprj  tv  jxaKpov. 
The  rhapsodists  of  Plato's  and  Xenophon's  time,  though  the  profession 
was  essentially  one  of  reciting  from  memory,  may  have  possessed,  if 
they  did  not  publicly  use,  such  a  written  Homer  of  limited  length  as 
had  then  become  possible. 
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book  writing  to  about  B.C.  450.  This  latter  passage^  how- 
ever^ while  it  confirms  what  I  have  said  about  an  autograph 
copy  kept  for  the  express  purpose  of  reading  from,  also 
tends  to  show  that  books  were  not  yet  transcribed  and  cir- 
culated, because  Plato  adds  that  these  writings  ^^  had  then 
for  the  first  time  been  brought  to  Athens  by  them/^  viz., 
by  Parmenides  and  Zeno.^  The  passage  in  Herod,  v.  68 
(already  referred  to)  Dr.  Oberdick  thinks  conclusive  as  a 
proof  that  ''jam  inde  antiquitus  apud  lones  in  usu  fuisse 
/3tj3Xouc,  i.e.  scriptos  libros.^^'^  But  not  a  word  is  here  said 
about  "  Books."  Like  the  irrv^^al  j3v(3Awv  in  the  verse  of 
the  Supplices,  the  utmost  that  can  be  made  of  the  evidence 
is,  that  for  the  few  who  could  write  there  was  not  wanting 
some  material  to  write  upon.   But  the  insignificant  extent  of 

^  Dr.  Hager  also,  in  commenting  on  an  article  of  mine  on  this  sub- 
ject in  "  Fraser's  Magazine  "  (March,  1880),  contends  that  this  is  the 
fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  passage  in  Herodotus.  He  refers 
also  to  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  5,  19,  as  indicating  an  export  trade  in  books, 
and  to  Photius  in  v.  dpxn<^Tpa,  and  Hesych.  in  XoipiXog  ^ajxiog  ttoi^tyiq. 
We  know  from  Enpohs  as  well  as  from  Plato  that  boaks  in  his  time 
could  be  bought,  ov  to.  (SifSXi  wvia :  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  ii.  p.  550. 
Both  /3ij8\ia  and  (3i(3XioTru>Xai  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  the  Comic  Poets,  and  I3i(3Xlo97)kt)  occurs  once.  See  Meineke, 
Frag.  Com.  ii.  p.  732,  and  821,  852;  iii.  p.  378.  We  are  told  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  1,  §  4)  that  Antisthenes  once  said  to  a  friend 
who  complained  that  he  had  lost  his  notes,  tSei  yap  Iv  rg  ^jj^xv  "^''«  '^"^ 
fii)  iv  ToiQ  x^praiQ  ypd^eiv.  And  in  vii.  5,  §  4,  he  records  an  interesting 
anecdote  of  Cleanthes,  tovtov  (pamv  elg  oarpaKu  Kai  (Sowv  ojfiOTrXdTag 
ypd^etv  airep  i'jKovs  Trapd  Tov  ZljViovog,  aTTopiq.  Kepjxdrdov  oiarf  wvrjaaaOai 
Xapria. 

^  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  7,  8)  cites  the  authority  of  Aristoxenus,  that 
Plato  wished  to  bum  the  writings  {avyypdfificiTa)  of  Democritus,  "as 
many  as  he  could  collect;"  but  that  others  dissuaded  him  from  the 
attempt  as  useless,  Trapd  ttoXXoIq  yap  dvai  rd  jSifSXia  TjSr].  The  same 
writer  tells  us  that  Protagoras  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  his 
books  burned  in  the  agora,  because  he  had  said  at  the  beginning  of 
one  of  them,  "  Wliether  there  are  such  beings  as  gods,  or  not,  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing"  (ix.  8,  3).  He  also  says,  that  when  Plato's 
works  were  first  published,  if  any  one  wished  to  read  them  through 
(read  diavayvCjvai  for  diayvutvai)  he  had  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  owners  of 
them,  fiiaOdv  treXti  toIq  KeKTjj/xivoig,  iii.  1,  39. 
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such  literary  efforts  must  bo  inferred  from  the  absence  of 
any  term  for  either  "  pen  '^or  '^ink/^  The  anecdotes  told 
by  late,  or  at  least,  comparatively  late,  writers,  about  Peisis- 
tratus  having  arranged  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  founded 
a  "  Library  ■'^  at  Athens,  Dr.  Oberdick  justly  rejects  as  '4n 
fabulis  ducenda^'  (p.  9). 

Xenophon  says  (Oonviv.  iii.  5)  that  the  rhapsodists  of  his 
time  (whom  both  here  and  elsewhere  he  calls  stupid  fellows) 
recited  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
and  he  further  says  that  you  might  hear  them  spout  Homer 
every  day.  But  the  Trojan  legends  adopted  by  the  tragic 
poets  and  the  vase-painters,  but  not  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey, 
must  have  been  heard  from  the  rhapsodists.  If  there  is 
one  fact  that  can  be  called  fully  established  on  evidence, 
it  is  that  the  Homer  of  the  age  of  Pericles  was  vastly  too 
large  a  body  of  epic  verse  to  be  written  down  at  that 
period. 

The  very  etymology  of  the  words  indicates  some  real  and 
essential  distinction  between  the  XoyoTrotol,  '^  story-makers,'^ 
and  the  \oyoypa(poi,  '^  story- writers. ''  There  were  others 
called  Xo-ytot  by  Herodotus  and  Pindar.^  Composers  of  stories 
of  any  kind,  instructive  or  amusing,  were  called  Xoyoiroioi, 
like  Aesop.  The  absence  of  all  mention  of  such  stories 
having  been  written  in  the  first  instance,  is  a  negative 
argument  of  some  weight.  "  To  write  '^  is  ^{KrovaQai  and 
ypdijiicTdai  in  Aeschylus.'^  As  far  as  we  know,  the  little 
writing  that  there  was  (apart  from  public  records  or  dedi- 
catory inscriptions)  required  not  so  much  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  as  the  stilus  and  the  tablet,  in  the  Roman  fashion. 

^  Pytli.  i.  94,  where  they  are  mentioned  along  with  doiSoi.  Hesy- 
chius,  \6yiog'  u  rijg  'irrTopiag  l/XTreipoQ,  ireTraiSevfisvog.  These  were  probably 
referred  to  as  authorities  in  any  matters  of  history  or  tradition,  in 
which  their  well-practised  memories  were  considered  as  a  guaranty 
of  their  accuracy. 

^  Suppl.  991,  Prom.  789,  Cho.  450  (Dind.).  When  a  written  litera- 
ture did  come  in,  ypa^etv  was  used  commonly  enough  in  our  sense  of 
"to  write,"  e.g.  Thucyd.  v.  26,  ykypa^i  U  kuI  ravra  6  avrbg  QovKvdiSrjg 
£^j}f,  cjg  e/caora  iysvero. 
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Euripides,  though  speaking,  of  course,  as  a  poet,  mentions 
certain  Opya(7ai  aavi^fc  in  which  the  wisdom  of  Orpheus 
was  written,  and  certain  ^eXroi  Ylupi^Eg  as  the  repositories 
of  ancient  records/  Sophocles'^  mentions  bronze  plates  as 
a  receptacle  of  writing,  and  specimens  of  this  kind  still 
exist,^ 

XoXk^C  oTTwg  SvaviTTTOV  Ik  dsXrov  ypatprjv. 

In  earlier  times,  perhaps,  letters  were  either  scratched  or 
incised  '*  on  wooden  tablets,  TrivaKsg ;  but  in  later  ages  thin 
boards  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  wax,  or  a  composi- 
tion ^  called  fuiaXOa.  The  instrument  used  for  marking  was 
called  -yjoa^tc,  or  ypa(j>Hov,  and  the  phrase  for  altering 
words  once  written,  ypaixnara  ovyyuv,  suggests  that  the. 
blunt  end  of  it  was  employed  for  smoothing  the  wax.^  Ink, 
TO  fxiXav,  is  mentioned  in  Demosthenes,  De  Coronal  If 
some  kind  of  pigment  was  used  for  making  letters  on  naked 
wood,  as  in  the  drawings  on  vases  (of  which,  indeed,  letters 
very  often  form  a  part) ,  perhaps  a  sponge  was  kept  at  hand 

^  See  Alcest.  967,  Iph.  Aul.  798,  Hippol.  452.  Plato,  Legg.  v. 
p.  741,  C,  mentions  KvirapiTTivai  fivrjfiai,  probably  records  or  inventories 
on  slips  of  wood,  preserved  in  temples. 

2  Track.  683. 

'^  As  the  celebrated  tabula  Eliaca,  and  another  prjrpa  more  recently 
discovered  at  Olympia.  Pausanias  (ix.  31,  4)  says  the  Boeotians 
showed  him  a  sheet  of  lead  (ji6Xv(3dov),  greatly  effaced  by  time,  on 
which  the  "Epya  of  Hesiod  were  written.  This,  if  true,  is  a  fact  of 
great  interest. 

^  See  Ar.  Thesm.  770—780. 

^  Pollux,  X.  58,  cites  a  verse  from  the  Gerytades  of  Aristophanes, 
Tr]V  fidXQav  Ik  tHjv  ypamiare'iiuv  i'j<j9iov, 

who  is  speaking  perhaps  of  mice.  The  well-known  joke  in  Ar.  Nub. 
772,  about  melting  out  the  writing  of  a  legal  process,  evidently  refers 
to  these  tablets,  as  also  Ar.  Vesp.  108. 

^  Plat.  Protag.  p.  326,  D  ;  Eur.  Iph.  Aul.  37.  Our  pencil-case,  with 
a  flat  seal  at  one  end,  is  taken  from  the  Eoman  stilus. 

''  P.  313.  Hesych.  has  d\aj3a-  p.k\av  <^  ypd^ofiev,  a  term  apparently 
connected  with  dXa^mTpov .  Plato,  Phaedr.  p.  276,  C,  has  ypd(peiv 
fuXavi  did  KoXdixov  p,iTd  \6ywr  k.  t.  X. 
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to  wipe  it  off  while  still  moist/  and  to  this  Aeschylus  may 
allude  (Agam.  1329)  :— 

Vf e  must  conclude  that,  like  our  school-slates,  the  SfXroi 
were  protected  from  friction  by  a  raised  margin  round  each 
strip  ]  and  by  these  simple  means  writing  might  have  been 
preserved  for  almost  any  length  of  time.'^  In  this  way, 
probably,  and  not  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  the  Greek 
plays  were  written  down  by  their  authors,  and  so  was 
original  literature  generally,  till  the  use  of  the  byblus  be- 
came, shortly  before  B.C.  400,  common  for  greater  con- 
venience and  cheapness. 

The  well-known  verses  in  II.  vi.  169,  ypaipag  tv  ttivuki 
TTTVKTM  Ovjxo<^Q6pa  TToXXa,  appear  to  have  been  altered  in 
times  when  messages  were  no  longer  sent  by  cipher,  ayijjLara 
(on  which  the  point  of  the  passage  turns),  but  writing  on 
ScXroi  and  TriVaKsc  had  come  into  use.  For  the  word  TroXXa 
implies  that  much  was  written ;  and  0i>^o(^0opa,  which  applied 
to  the  arijxaTa  might  have  meant  *^  fatal,"  or  "  life-destroy- 
ing,'' can  only  mean,  as  applied  to  written  words,  and  com- 
bined with  TToXXa,  that  the  mind  of  King  Proetus  was  per- 
verted or  corrupted  by  what  was  written  at  some  length 
against  Bellerophon.  Moreover,  kol  yres  mifia  fi^eaOai 
would,  in  the  singular,  be  inconsistent  with  the  preceding 
ffrj^aro,  and  o-jj^ar'  i^eaOai  betrays  its  late  date  by  the 
omission  of  the  F.  The  story  is  doubtless  an  old  one ;  but 
it  could  only  have  been  put  into  its  present  shape  after  the 
use  of  the  ^tXroc,-  had  become  familiar  for  epistolary  pur- 
poses. 

The  transcription  of  MSS.  finds  no  illustration  whatever 
in  writers  earlier  than  the  Attic  Orators,  who  first  use  to 
dvTiypa(j>ov  for  a  written  copy.      The  gloss  of  Hesychius, 

^  Hesych.,  aXenrrnpwv'  ypa<puov'  KvTrpioi.  This  seems  to  mean  "a 
smearer  "  or  "  rubber  on  "  of  pigment  corresponding  to  our  liquid  ink. 

^  Some  few  specimens  of  writing  on  wax,  stijl  legible,  have  come 
down  to  us,  written  by  Eoman  hands  under  tlie  Empire. 
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dvTavayvaJvai'  di/rtj3aXXfiv  j3i/3Xiov,  apparently  refers  to  the 
collating  and  correcting  a  written  copy  by  reading  out  of  a 
book.  We  find  alsoinMs  Lexicon  ypupacrOai'  ypa(j)eiv'  AaKioveg, 
and  we  are  reminded  by  it  that  Aeschylus  uses  not  ypa(l)eiv 
but  ypd(j>£(TOai,  and  tyypdcpeaOai  or  ^eXrovcrOai  for  "  to  write/ 
There  was  a  marked  tendency  in  the  early  Greeks  to  use 
ypd(j)Hv  in  the  sense  of  '^  to  draw ''  (scratch,  or  paint) ,  but 
ypd<^i<jQai  and  its  compound,  avyypd^iadai  (Herod,  i.  47), 
tKypd(pi(T9ai,  \yy pd<lttadai,  "  to  copy  out/^  "inscribe/^  "make 
a  collection  in  writing/'  ^ — reference  being  always  had  to 
small  and  brief  records,  e.g.,  an  inscription  in  verse,  an 
oracle,  a  medical  prescription,  or  any  kind  of  compact  or 
message,  or  to  notes  (vTrojui^rJ^uara)  made  of  a  lecture. 

Hesychius  explains  ^KjtOepa  by  SeXroc,  ypajn/maTiov  {ypanp.a' 
riiov) ,  and  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  Ionian  "  skins,''  the 
^KjtOipai  of  Herod,  v.  58,  and  of  our  parchment.  Again,  he 
has  OvpLQ'  Ovpi^ag  Attikoi  rdq  ra>v  ypap.p.aTU}v  irrvyaq.  He 
adds,  that  they  speak  of  ^iOvpov,  but  not  of  TplOvpov,  for 
which  they  used  Tpiirrvyov.  Euripides  ^  has  ^L\rov  fxlv  ai^e 
TToXvOvpoi  ^lawTvyal,  and  it  is  evident  that  two  pieces  of 
wood  of  the  same  size,  fastened  on  one  side  by  a  string,  is 
a  '^  diptych,"  while  a  "  triptych  "  is  one  of  three  such  pieces, 
or,  perhaps,  one  and  two  halves  dividing  in  the  middle,  and 
so  displaying,  when  opened,  a  centre  and  two  wings,  as  it 
were.  The  diptychs  and  triptychs  over  the  altars  in  early 
churches  came  from  this  method  of  writing  on  slips,  which 
is  still  perpetuated  in  Tables  of  Commandments  and  lists 
of  benefactions,  &c.,  affixed  to  the  walls  of  some  country 
churches. 3 

^  Compare  eirtXiyecrOai,  "to  read."  Aesch.  Suppl.  968,  Kai  ravra  fikv 
ypatpecrOe  TrpoQ  y^ypaji^kvoiQ  TvoWoXaiv  aXKoiQ  ccixppovicyfiamv  Trarpof. 

^  Iph.  T.  727.  The  use  of  diarrrvxai  suggests  that  the  deXToi  may 
have  opened  out  lengthwise,  like  a  folded  map,  or  the  books  of  patterns 
used  by  tailors  and  mercers,  or  the  altar-triptychs  still  in  use.  For 
epistolary  purposes,  these  tablets  were  folded  together  and  tied  with 
a  string,  which  was  sealed  with  a  composition  of  wax  called  pinrov 
(Pollux,  X.  59). 

^  The  fortunate  discovery  of  a  box  containing  127  triptychs  with 
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Pollux  (iv.  18,  19)  enumerates  a  few  terms,  all  tending  to 
show  that  tablets  rather  than  byblus-paper  were  the  ancient 
writing-material.  These  are,  y^oa^aov,  TrapaypacJH^,  SeXt/ov, 
TTu^/ov,  TTV^i^iov,  ^sXtiov  ^'ltttv^oVj  ypafijjiaTuov  ^lOvpov, 
Ovpai  and  tttv^ui,  and  7rtva£  tttvktoq.  In  vii.  210,  211, 
he  names  j3ij3Xoi  and  j3fj3Xia,  yaprai,  /3tj3X(07rwXr;c,  (5i(5XLa- 
ypcKpog  or  j3tj3Xtoy|oa^oc,  j^if^XioOrjKt},  and  j3t/3XtStov  KoXXr^jua, 
referring  to  book-binding  ;  none  of  these,  however,  appear 
to  belong  to  the  older  Attic.  In  ix.  47,  he  tells  us  that  to. 
j3t/3Xia  sometimes  meant,  after  a  well-known  Attic  use,  the^ 
places  or  shops  in  which  books  were  sold, — the  repositories 
of  books,  (5i(5\io6i]Kai,  And  in  x.  57,  58,  he  mentions 
j3ij3Xia,  -^aprag,  trrfXac  (parchments  ?)  ,^  ^icpO^pag,  ypajxixa- 
Ttia,  ypajULjULaTEidia,  ^eXtovq,  ^^Xriaj  TrivaKag  and  irivaKi^ag, 
A  boy,  he  adds  (§  59),  requires  a  ypa(puov,  7rapaypa(j)i^aj 
KaXap'i^a,  irv^iov — wpoGOtTEOv  Sf  roig  elprj/xEvotc  fxeXav, 
fitXavoSo^^ov,  /caXa'juouc.  Here  we  find  the  Greek  word 
for  ^'  a  pen ; ''  probably  of  reed,  like  the  Latin  calamus. 
But  I  believe  no  writer  before  Plato  (p.  276)  mentions  it ; 
and  yet,  if  byblus-paper  was  really  in  use  at  an  earlier 
period,  both  pen  and  ink  seem  necessary  accompaniments 
to  it. 

It  is  quite  credible,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  for  the 
early  Greek  use  of  paper,  that  the  cheap,  light,  and  con- 
venient strips  called  aavi^sg  and  Tr'ivaKsg  were  the  antece- 
dents of  any  flexible  writing  material.^  Another  term  of 
the  like  kind  is  irv^'ia  ^'nrrv^ay — referring  probably  to  some 
form  of  ^eXrog,  or  folded  tablet,  made  of  box.  So  Proper- 
tius,  describing  his  lost   note-book,   says,  ^'Yulgari  buxo 

waxen  surfaces  and  still  legible  inscriptions,  at  Pompeii  in  1875, 
throws  an  important  light  on  this  subject.  Photographs  of  three 
sides  of  one  of  these  are  given  in  Part  X.  of  the  Facsimiles  issued  by 
the  Palaeographical  Society,  Plate  159. 

^  Perhaps  connected  (like  Italia)  with  vitulus,  "  calf- skins,"  as  we 
still  speak  of  a  book  "  bound  in  calf." 

2  From  Eur.  Iph.  Aul.  39,  p'nrTUQ  re  tte^^  TrevKtjv,  it  seems  that  the 
tablets  were  commonly  made  of  fir- wood.  Compare  also  Hippol.  1253, 
Kai  Tr)V  iv  "l^y  ypajxfidTMV  TrXrjaeik  tiq  TrevKTjV. 
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sordida  cera  fuit/^  To  the  same  class  of  wooden  slips  we 
may  probably  refer  Hesychius,  tttvktiov,  (5i(5\iovj  and  also 
ttXtitiveq'  SeXrof,  thougb  this  word  appears  corrupt.  Again, 
nXaKaq'  ^sXtovq,  is  but  a  synonym  of  (Tavidag. 

Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  1,  §  25)  has  this  interesting  state- 
ment about  Plato's  laws: — eviol  re  <paaiv  oti  ^iXi-mrog  o 
'OirovvTiog  rovg  vo/novg  avrou  fx^Th-ypaip^v  bvraq  kv  Kriptj).^ 
This  must  be  understood  not  merely  as  a  "  rough  copy,'^ 
but  as  the  complete  autograph  work.  The  use  of  iuLiTaypd<p£iv, 
"  to  transcribe/'  deserves  notice,  and  the  period  at  which  it 
occurs. 

The  word  revyoq  is  explained  by  Hesychius  |3i/3X/ov,  per- 
haps in  some  such  sense  as  we  say  "  Pentateuch.'' 

Besides  the  scanty  vocabulary  of  writing-terms  in  the 
tragics,  already  alluded  to,  we  have  ^eXrwv  TTTvyjou  for  a 
folded  letter,  in  Euripides  (Iph.  Taur.  760),  and  Trrvyai 
(3i(5\(i)v,  Aesch.  Suppl.,  947,  a  passage  already  alluded  to. 
In  a  well-known  fragment  of  the  Melanippe  (488  Dind.) 
the  notion  of  a  scribe  writing  the  sins  of  m«n  in  a  book, 
and  Zeus  reading  from  it  at  the  final  judgment,  is  ridiculed: — 

doKslrt  TrrjSdv  rddiKrjixar'  dg  OeovQ 
TTTtpoiai,  KairiiT  iv  Aibg  diXrov  TTTVxais 
ypdtpeiv  Tiv  avrd,  Zfjva  d'  thopuivrd  viv 
9vr}ToiQ  diKCL^eiv ; 

Similarly  a  "  recording  mind,'^  ^£\Toypa.(j>og  (j)pwj  is  attri- 
buted to  Zeus' by  Aeschylus,  Eum.  275.  See  also  Prom. 
789,  rjv  eyypafov  <jv  iJLvr]fxo(Jiv  SeXrotc  (pp^viov. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  ^kXroi  were  slips  of  waxed 
wood,  folded  two,  three,  or  more,  together,  and  so  tied 
and  sealed  that  confidential  messages  could  be  conveyed,  as 
by  the  Koman  pugillares.  If  any  very  ancient  written 
literature  existed,  it  was  preserved  in  much  the  same  way, 
or  possibly  on  sheets  of  metal ;  but  it  must  have  been  very 
limited  in  extent.  Thus  we  read  of  ^fXrot  Hupideg,  which 
appear  to  mean  the  writings  of  poets,  Iph.  Aul.  798,  though 

*  See  Dr.  Thompson's  "Introduction  to  the  Phaedrus,"  p.  xxiii. 
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the  phrase,  occurring  in  a  chorus,  need  not  be  literally 
pressed.  So  Croesus  is  described  as  opening  {avairTV(r(7U)v) 
or  unfolding  the  written  answers  of  the  oracles  (Her.  i.  48). 

A  word  is  found  in  Plato  and  the  orators,  ypaixiiaruov  or 
jpa/didLaTH^iovj  a  copy-book,  note-book,  memorandum-book, 
&c.,  but  of  what  material  we  cannot  discover.^  Demos- 
thenes speaks  of  its  cheapness,  "  bought  for  two  coppers,'^ 
he  says,  p.  1283;  and  as  he  adds,  by  way  of  explanation, 
Kal  j3ij3XiS/a)  fJLiKpt^  TTovv,  it  may  have  been  papyrus. 

The  first  distinct  mention  of  papyrus  for  writing  (omitting 
the  TTTv-^ai  j3i/3Xwv,  already  more  than  once  spoken  of  in 
Aesch.  Suppl.  947)  is  Herod,  ii.  100,  where  the  priests  are 
said  to  have  given  a  catalogue  of  330  kings  from  a  papyrus 
(ek  j3uj3Xov) .  Its  use  indeed  in  Egypt  is  now  allowed  to 
have  been  very  ancient.^  There  is  also  the  well-known  and 
oft-quoted  statement,  in  v.  68,  to  the  effect  that  ^^the 
lonians  call  this  papyrus  parchment  from  old  association, 
because  once,  in  default  of  papyrus,  they  made  use  of  skina 
of  goats  and  sheep.''  He  adds,  that  ^'  even  in  my  time 
many  eastern  peoples  write  on  skins.''  If  the  historian  had 
condescended  to  tell  us  on  what  materials  he  wrote  his  own 
book  (of  which  he  nowhere  gives  the  slightest  hint),  he 
would  have  rendered  to  posterity  an  important  service. 

Scant  mention  is  made  of  yaprriqj  the  Latin  charta^  in 
onepassage  of  Plato  (Comicus,  B.C.  427),  and  in  Theopompus, 

^  Compare  Menander  (Meineke,  Com.  Frag.  iv.  p.  166) : — 

eXku  de  ypafifiareihov 
iKtXffe  diOvpov 

(where  the  epithet  shows  that  a  dsXrog  is  meant),  and  Plato  (Comicus), 
ih.  ii.  p.  684  :— 

TO.  YpafifiaTeia  tovq  ts  xoipTag  eKcpsptov, 

^  See  Wilkinson,  "Ancient  Egyptians,"  ii.  p.  98,  who  remarks  that 
PHny  is  wrong  in  supposing  the  papyrus  was  not  used  for  paper  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  "papyri  are  of  the  most  remote 
Pharaonic  periods."  As  before  remarked,  this  fact  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  Greek  use  of  that  material. 

'  It  is  said  to  mean  the  prepared  bark  of  a  tree.  To  what  dialect 
both  this  word  and  iraicvpoQ  belonged  it  would  be  interesting  to  know. 
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the  historian,  and  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  If 
such  a  material  was  in  use  from  B.C.  600,  and  written  upon 
with  pen  and  ink,  the  silence  about  these  things  is,  un- 
questionably, one  of  the  most  unaccountable  facts  in  Greek 
literature.  The  too  confident  assertion  of  Dr.  Hayman  ^ 
has  little  weight  against  it :  "  Papyrus,  with  the  Egyptian 
trade  open  now  for  over  a  century  and  a  half,  must  have 
been  cheap  and  plentiful  in  Greece  and  Sicily.^'  In  saying 
this  he  merely  repeats  an  unsupported  statement  of  Mr, 
Grote^s. 

It  is  far  more  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  the  use  of 
papyrus  for  the  transcribing  of  books  was  first  employed  on 
a  large  scale  by  the  Alexandrine  scholars  under  the  Ptole- 
mies. The  material  is  somewhat  brittle,  and  requires  a  dry 
climate  for  its  preservation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  either  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  dipped  a  pen  into  an 
ink-pot  and  wrote  out  on  folios  of  byblus  their  long  histories 
of  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  wars !  That  they 
wrote  them  somehow  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt ;  and  the 
evidence  that  we  have  points,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  waxen 
tablets  and  the  stilus.^ 

The  anecdote  told  by  Herodotus  (vii.  239)  about  Dema- 
ratus  is  both  interesting  and  important.  Desiring  to  inform 
the  Lacedemonians  of  the  intended  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Hellas,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  scraping  the  wax 
from  a  SfXrtov  ^'nrTvyov,  and  writing  (or  scratching,  eypaxpe) 
on  the  bare  wood  the  intention  of  the  king.  These  letters 
he  again  overlaid  with  melted  wax,  so  that  the  tablet  was 
apparently  kuvovj  vacuum,  till  the  wax  was  scraped  off. 
Here  the  processes  of  melting  and  scraping  suggest  the 
ordinary  methods  of  preparing  and  renewing  such  tablets, 

•  1  "  Journ.  of  Phil.,"  p.  138,  No.  XV. 

2  A  mere  'point  being  required  for  scratching  the  wax,  we  may  well 
understand  why  there  is  no  Greek  word  for  "  a  pen  "  earher  than  the 
ypa^ic  and  KoKafiog  of  Plato.  Very  likely  the  Greeks  could  have  got 
supplies  of  byblus  from  Egypt.  The  question  is,  Did  they  require  it  ? 
Was  there  a  book-trade  and  a  reading  public,  or  any  demand  at  all 
for  written  literature  till  the  age  of  Pericles  ? 
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while  of  ^^  pen  and  ink  ^^  proper  we  read  absolutely  nothing 
in  these  early  times. 

The  most  substantial  evidence,  after  all,  of  the  almost 
necessary  lateness  of  book-writing  on  any  large  scale,  con- 
sists in  the  positive  proofs  we  have,  both  from  incised 
inscnptions  and  the  handwriting  on  early  pottery,  that 
the  forms  of  letters,  till  at  least  the  age  of  Simonides  or 
even  Euclides,  were  too  clumsy  and  cumbrous, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  prevalent  custom  on  the  earlier  vases  of 
writing  from  right  to  left,^ — to  be  used  for  anything  like 
easy  or  rapid  writing.  The  non-division  of  the  words,  uni- 
versal in  ancient  inscriptions,  was  quite  incompatible  with 
the  use  of  written  books  for  rapid  reading.  The  very  few 
specimens  we  have  that  can  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Peisis- 
tratus  are  of  the  rudest  and  most  awkward  -  description, 
— nearly  always  illegible  except  by  the  greatest  pains  and 
study  in  deciphering  them.  A  papyrus-roll  of  the  age  of 
Solon,  the  idea  of  which  presents  no  difficulty  to  Mr.  Grote's 
mind,  or  a  copyist  undertaking  to  transcribe  the  Iliad  from 
a  MS.  set  before  him  (much  more,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  reviewer  of  one  of  my  Homeric  pamphlets,  an  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  written  in  ^^  Cadmeian  characters  ^'  on  sheets 
of  lead) ,  is  a  thing  as  inconceivable  as  Thales  or  Anaxi- 
mander  sitting  down  with  pen  and  ink  and  writing  off  their 
physical  speculations  currente  calamo.  If  we  read  of  to. 
^Am^ayopov  /3i/3Xta  in  the  Apology  of  Plato,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  system  of  oral  teaching  long  prevalent  with  the 
Greeks,  the  practice  of  taking  short  notes  of  lectures  on 
tablets,  and  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  allusion  to  his 
written  treatises. 

When  Aeschylus   (circ.  B.C.  470)   attributes  to  Prome- 

^  Though  fj.a9e~iv  ypdiifiara  (Ar.  Equit.  189)  was  a  part  of  fiovauefi  or 
liberal  education,  a  good  deal  of  writing  then  existing  and  familiar  to 
the  eye  must  have  been  from  right  to  left.  To  this  there  seems  a  jocose 
allusion  in  the  sense  of  "disastrously"  in  Theognetus  of  the  New 
Comedy  (Athen.  iii.  p.  104),  tTrapiarep^  tfMaQeg,  m  Trovrjpe,  ypdixfiara'  dva- 
rsTpo<pBV  aov  tov  (3tov  tci  /3t/3Xja. 
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theus,  among  other  benefits  conferred  by  bim  on  tbe  human 
race,  "  the  putting  together  of  letters/^  ypaf^ijiatdyv  avvOeasig, 
it  is  conceded  that  he  must  allude  to  an  art  known  and  prac- 
tised in  some  way  or  to  some  extent  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote/  This  condition,  indeed,  would  be  fully  satisfied 
if  we  supposed  incised  inscriptions  on  public  (rrf/Xat  alone 
were  meant.  Nevertheless,  the  mention,  more  than  once,  of 
^iXroi  and  ^eXrovaOai  proves  that  writing  in  his  time  had 
advanced  beyond  this,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limita- 
tion of  writing  to  ^fXroi  and  -rrivaKi^q,  till  (5i(5\ia.  appear  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  goes  far  to  negative  Mr. 
Grote^s  confident  assumption  of  a  written  literature  in  the 
time  of  Solon.  It  is  evident,  both  from  this  passage  of 
Aeschylus,  and  from  the  myth  in  the  Phaedrus  (p.  274) 
that  writing  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  mere  aid  to  memory, 
and  therefore  that  memory  was  long  trusted  to,  and  prac- 
tised as  an  art. 

The  oft-quoted  remark  of  Herodotus  (v.  58),  in  itself 
somewhat  obscure,  is  made  more  perplexing  by  the  addi- 
tion, m  Se  Km  to  /car*  t^e  noWol  tCjv  ^ap^apuyv  Iq  Toiavrag 
^K^OepaQ  ypacpovcTi,  Who  were  these  many  foreign  (or 
eastern)  non- Greek  races  who  wrote  on  prepared  skins  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  ?  And  what  did  they  write, — 
public  records  or  revenue  accounts,^  or  lists  of  names,  or 
some  kind  of  literature  ?  The  last  is  by  far  the  least  pro- 
bable. By  j3uj3Xot  the  historian  must  mean  sheets  of  the 
byblus, — a  usage,  as  far  as  we  have  evidence,  hardly  older 
than  the  Ptolemies,  so  far  as  the  Greeks  were  concerned.^ 

^  Prom.  460.  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  i.  p.  362,  cites  from  Lucian  (vol.  iii. 
p.  112)  an  interesting  passage  to  the  effect  that  the  comic  poet  Eubulus 
purchased  the  original  tablets  of  Aeschylus,  to  AIctxv^ov  irv^iov,  elg  o 
UtlvoQ  eypa(pev.  Probably  the  raised  frame  of  the  ^sXroi  was  sometimes 
made  of  box- wood,  whence  the  name  was  given  to  the  whole  thing. 

2  It  has  been  observed  that  the  modem  representative  of  the  word, 
defter,  means  a  leger  or  account-hooh.  It  is  highly  probable  that  such 
documents  are  here  meant. 

^  We  have,  however,  rag  (3v(SXovg  (not  to.  /3i/3Xia)  dveyiyvuiCKeg  in  Dem. 
De  Coron.  p.  313. 
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It  is  remarkable  tliat  neither  Trdirvpog  nor  yapr-nq  are 
mentioned  by  Hesycbius.  The  former  does  not  seem  to 
occur  till  the  time  of  Theophrastus ;  oi  yaprai  are  once 
specified  in  comedy  (Plat.  Com.,  Meineke  ii.  684).  There 
seems  to  be  no  Greek  word  for  *^  a  pen  ^'  earlier  than  Plato, 
and  probably  only  a  pointed  needle  or  bronze  wire  was  re- 
quired for  writing  on  the  SfXroi.  Perhaps  even  the  to 
fiiXav  of  Demosthenes  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  pigment 
(since  the  word  rpij^eiv  is  applied  to  it)  than  a  liquid  into 
which  a  pen  was  dipped. 

The  word  j3ij3\iaypa(f)oq  or  ^il^Xioy pa (jiog  is  recorded  by 
Pollux  as  used  by  Cratinus;  but  Meineke  (Frag.  Com.  ii. 
p.  159)  thinks  it  refers  to  the  copying  or  drawing  up  docu- 
ments for  the  law  courts.  Pollux  also  cites  j3t/3Xio0i7/crj 
once  from  Cratinus  the  younger  (vii.  211.) 

With  the  facts  before  me  which  I  have  put  together  in 
the  present  paper,  I  read  with  some  surprise  the  statement 
in  Prof.  Mahaffy^s  "  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.^'  ^ 
'^  This  discovery  "  (an  inscription  assigned  to  certain  Greek 
mercenaries,  supposed  to  date  as  early  as  B.C.  600)  "makes 
it  almost  certain  that  the  Homeric  poems  were,  or  could 
have  been,  written  down  about  700  B.C.,  and  thus  they  may 
have  been  preserved  orally  only  for  a  very  short  time.'' 

I  had  before  expressed  some  doubts  which  Mr.  Mahaffy 
seemed  to  think  very  unreasonable,  as  to  this  inscription  of 
B.C.  600 ;  but  I  had  then  not  been  able  to  see  it.  It  is 
however  given  in  Mr.  Mahaffy' s  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  now  in  expressing  my  belief  that  it  is 
not  really  earlier  than  the  age  of  Pericles.*^  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  reassertion  of  a  written  Homer  B.C.  700  implies, 
to  my  mind,  an  utter  misconception  of  the  very  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  early  epic  literature,  transmitted  as  it  was 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  27. 

^  My  reasons  for  agreeing  with  Dean  Blakesley,  on  Herod,  ii.  30, 
that  this  has  notliing  to  do  with  the  Psammitichus  I.  or  II.  of  Herodo- 
tus, were  expressed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philological 
Society.  Not  only  forms  of  the  letters  used,  e.g.  the  long  t]  in  ?}\0ov, 
but  the  writing  from  left  to  right,  and  the  mention  of  a  Greek  Psam- 
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by  professional  reciters  and  not  by  copyists  of  books,  for 
"which,  as  there  was  no  use,  so  there  could  have  been  no 
demand. 

It  is  evident  that  an  effort  is  made  to  prove  book- writing 
very  ancient,  because,  as  Franz  says  (Ep.  Gr.  p.  32),  '^  Si 
Homeri  carmina  ab  initio  non  scripta  fuissent,  intelligi  non 
posset,  quomodo  eam  conservassent  praestantiam,  ut  Aris- 
totelis  probari  iudicio  possent/^  The  practice  must  be  very 
ancient,  because  Homer  must  have  been  written !  This  is 
just  what  Mr.  Grote^s  argument  amounts  to. 

The  conclusions  of  Prof.  Sayce,  in  his  Appendix  to  Mr. 
Mahaffy's  work,  are  far  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
views  which  I  have  been — hitherto  with  but  scant  success — 
insisting  upon  for  years.  '^  The  use  (misuse)  of  the  digam- 
ma "  (he  says,  p.  499)  ''  shows  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  composed  in  quite  as  artificial  a 
language  ^  as  the  epics  of  Apollonius  Khodius  or  Q.  Smyr- 
naeus.^^  And  again  (p.  511),  ^^  The  Homeric  poems  must 
have  passed  through  Attic  hands,  and  undergone  an  Attic 
recension.^'  These  two  sentences  virtually  concede  all  1 
had  said  about  a  recension  of  the  Platonic  age,  not  indeed 
expressly  recorded,  but  capable  of  being  demonstrated  from 
the  facts  of  the  Homeric  language  as  we  have  it. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  these  great  literary  questions  will 
excite  more  general  interest  than  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
for  them,  and  that  the  resources  of  comparative  philology  will 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  numerous  late  Attic,  if  not  still 
\B,ter  Alexandrine  forms,  with  which  the  ^^  Homer  of  a  writing 

maticlius,  son  of  Theocles  (supposed  to  have  been  a  captain  named 
after  the  Egyptian  king),  appear  to  me  extremely  suspicious.  I  think 
the  whole  thing  is  more  probably  a  "hoax."  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  great  weight  of  authority  against  me. 

^  "  Pseudo- archaic  "  is  the  term  1  had  apphed  to  it, — tCjv  ae — (pact 
KEKaaOai,  in  the  impossible  sense  of  Kpardv  (II.  xxiv.  546),  is  a  good 
example.  A  mistaken  notion  that  this  word  was  from  Kuivvfiai,  "  to 
overcome,"  whereas  it  is  from  a  root  ko^,  "  to  furnish,"  led  to  some 
most  curious  mistakes  in  our  Homeric  texts,  as  in  the  phrase  iiXikitjv 
iKSKaaro, 
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age''  appears  to  abound.     I  should  like  a  candid  answer 
from  any  competent  scholar,  whether  he  believes  such  a 
word  as  tvayyeXiov  (Od.  xiv.  152)  could  have  been  a  word  of 
the  archaic  epic  dialect  ?     But  Mr.  Mahaffy  places  ^'  the  pre- 
sent form  "  of  the  Odyssey  before  B.C.  700  (i.  p.  522).  The 
true  date  of  our  extant  Homeric  texts  is  closely  connected 
with  the  date  of  book  writing,  and  the  era  of  a  written 
literature.     These  are  inquiries  which  ought  not  to  be  met 
with  a  feeble  incredulity,  or  flippant  ridicule,  or  a   still 
more  foolish  hesitation  to  admit  facts  merely  because  they 
tell  against  preconceived  ideas.     Every  scholar  worthy  of 
the  name  should  be  thankful  to  have  misconceptions  re- 
moved, and  the  difficulties  in  the  popular  belief  plainly 
pointed  out.     I  can  assure  those  who  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  our  Homer  was  "  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks,^' 
that  they  have   a  good  deal  to  unlearn.     If  the  English 
Universities  are  ever  to  become  distinguished  for  research, 
here  is  a  good  field  for  investigation,  especially  as  claims 
are  still  being  made  that  the  true  ^^Ilios'''  has  been  iden- 
tified at  last,  that  bond  fide  handwriting  has  been  found  on 
prehistoric  pottery,  and  that  our  Homeric  texts  are  genuine 
witnesses  to  the  customs  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and 
to  the  earliest  forms  of  a  religious  belief.     I  heartily  agree 
with  the  remark  of  Dr.  Hayman,  in  commencing  his  paper 
on  ''  Greek  Written  Literature,"  ^  though  I  am  compelled 
to   disagree  with  his   conclusions,  that  "  the   question  at 
what  period  Greek  authors  began  to  commit  their  works 
to  writing  has  the  greatest  interest  for  literature  generally." 
And  if  ^^  Homer  "  be  really  as  old  as  is  commonly  thought, 
we  must  still  boldly  face  the  very  difficult  question,  by  no 
means  a  new  one — How  were  such  long  poems  preserved  ? 

^  Honourable  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  Fennell,  as  one  of  the 
first  who  discerned  the  truth,  and  had  the  courage  to  give  the  proofs 
of  it,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  Early  Greek  Writing  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  (vol.  xi.  part  ii.). 
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